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language, who had the same background of ideas, and the
same ignorance of affairs outside the tribal borders.
Effective power was transferred to a white race of different
language and religion, who ordered their lives by different
ideals, and whose motives and policy were often difficult
to understand. Their actions, howrever wise and necessary
in their own eyes, might therefore sometimes seem wrong
and oppressive to men whose ideas were bounded by the
tribe. The new governments differed from the old in yet
another way. They were very much more powerful, and
there \vas no possibility of successful rebellion against
them.
Within strict limits the mere fact that government was
powerful was enough. It could prevent the slave trade and
tribal warfare, abolish slavery and inhuman punishments,
collect taxation, administer justice and generally maintain
peace and good order, even if its actions were sometimes
unwelcome or misunderstood. But British policy in the
colonies aims at much more than the maintenance of peace
and justice. It aims at development. And since the estab-
lishment of European rule has let loose upon African
society a flood of ideas and influences with which societies
organized on a purely tribal basis are quite unfitted to
deal, it sees the answer in the development of larger
national groupings capable of holding their own in con-
tact with the modern world.
It is in working out the implications of this aim that
difficulties arise. Tropical Africa's entry into world trade
has led to a need for safeguarding the fertility of the soil.
Modern veterinary science has succeeded in controlling
many of the epidemics which formerly killed off thousands
of African cattle. The growth of migrant labour has affected
the balance of social and economic I-rfe in many rural
areas. The improvement of communications has increased
the threat of disease to men and plants. These and other
changes have caused problems which call for urgent action